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Soviet  Union  Sets  Higher  Crop  and  Livestock  Goals  for  19^7-^9;  Despite 
Soviet  -clans  to  speed  up  the  increase  in  agricultural  production    during  the 
■postwar  "oeriod,  recently  announced  crop  and  livestock  goals  for  19^7  are, 
for  the  most  part,  much  below  prewar  figures.    For  a  number  of  crops  the 
19Ug  acreage  will  also  be  less  than  before  the  war.    Both  in  19H8  and  I9U9 
cattle,  hog,  and  horse  numbers  will  be  smaller  than  in  prexvar,  with  only 
sheep  and  goat  numbers  exceeding  the  19"*8  level. 

This  information  is  disclosed  in  the  most  com-orehensive  statistical 
data  on  Soviet  crop  acreages  and  livestock  numbers  yet  made  public  since 
the  start  of  ¥orld  War  II.    A  recent  official  decreee  and  accompanying  re- 
port on  agricultural  expansion  plans  provided  this  hitherto  unpublished 
material.    A  detailed  statement  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  this 
Office.    Ask  for  Foreign  Agricultural  Circular  EAF  1-U7 . 

Record  Filbert  Crop  in  Mediterranean  Area:     The  1^6  filbert  crop  in 
the  three  leading  commercial-producing  countries:  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey, 
according  to  latest  available  data,  was  1^,900  short  tons  (revised),  un- 
shelled  basis,   compared  with  68,800  tons  in  19^5  an&  the  previous  high  of 
1^5,000  tons  in  19"* 7. 

On  February  15,  stocks  remaining  in  Mediterranean  countries  were  esti- 
mated at  60,000  short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  of  which  Italy  held  19,000  tons, 
Spain  16,000  tons,  and  Turkey  25,000  tons.     Though  only  slightly  less  than 
total  estimated  production  in  19^5*   this  estimate  indicates  that  H?  percent 
of  the  19U6  crop  had  been  disposed  of  by  midseason.    A  substantial  part  of 
the  present  stocks  in  Italy  and  Turkey  will  probably  be  sold  before  new-crop 
nuts  arrive  this  fall.    A  more  detailed  statement  on  this  subject  is  avail- 
able from  this  Office.    Request  Foreign  Agricultural  Circular  FN  VU7  • 

Copra,  prices  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were  boosted  sharply  in  February . 
In  an  effort  to  stimulate  production,  the  official  copra- purchasing  agency 
raised  prices  to  producers  from  gulden  k  per  100  kilos  ($13» 70  Per  short  ton) 
in  19U5  to  gulden  21-50  ($7^. 70  per  short  ton)   to  gulden  26. 50  per  100  kilos 
(£90.85  oer  short  ton)  for  sundried  copra. 

Cuba  has  tightened  control  over  beef  slaughter.     Under  a  recent  decree 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  is  again  authorized  to  reestablish  slaughter 
quotas  throughout  the  Republic  and  to  limit  the  number  of  days  on  which 
cattle  may  be  slaughtered .     Slaughter  is  now  prohibited  on  Saturday.  These 
measures  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  cattle  owners  in  order  to  prevent 
consumption  from  exceeding  the  number  of  cattle  ready  for  slaughter  and 
to  conserve  cattle  stocks.     It  is  unlikely  that  these  measures  will  ma- 
terially alleviate  Cuba's  scarcity  of  meat  and  other  animal  products. 
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WORLD  CORN  CROP  AT  RECORD  LEVEL  IN  1946 

The  1946 -47  world  corn  crop,  the  largest  ever  produced,  ie  estimated  at 
about  5.1*-  "billion  "bushels  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
The  record  outturn  of  3.3  billion  bushels  in  the  United  States,  which  was  60 
percent  of  world  production,  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  increase  above 
earlier  levels.    Production  was  also  above  average  in  Mexico  and  Canada. 
Other  than  North  America,  Asia  was  the  only  continent  with  a  total  estimated 
to  be  above  average.    Outturns  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  still 
considerably  below  average;  in  Europe  the  crop  was  even  less  than  last  year's 
small  total.    Production  in  South  America  and  Africa  was  larger  than  in  1945- 
46  and  not  much  below  average . 

In  view  of  the  record  crop  in  the  United  States,  larger  quantities  of 
corn  will  be  available  for  export  than  in  last  season.  The  quality  of  the 
1945  corn  was  low,  with  a  large  proportion  having  a  high  moisture  content. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  this  season  are  expected  to  exceed  100  mil- 
lion bushels,  compared  with  about  25  million  shipped  from  last  year's  crop. 
A  large  part  of  the  movement  will  go  as  military  shipments  for  civilian 
feeding  in  occupied  zones  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

Supplies  of  corn  available  for  export  from  Argentina,  the  other  ranking 
exporter,  will  also  be  large  this  season,  with  the  crop  forecast  at  more 
than  twice  the  level  of  last  year's  harvest  of  l4l  million  bushels.    With  a 
crop  of  that  size,  the  export  surplus  would  exceed  200  million  bushels, 
sharply  above  exports  of  about  84  million  bushels  for  the  season  ended 
March  1947  and  exports  averaging  44  million  for  1938-4-2.    These  supplies  will 
supplement  the  limited  quantity  of  breadgrains  available  for  shipment, though 
utilization  of  corn  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  and  rice  is  limited. 

The  1946  corn  production  of  3.4  billion  bushels  in  North  and  Central 
America  was  about  40  percent  above  average  and  14  percent  more  than  in 
1945.    In  the  United  States,  the  record  crop  was  400  million  bushels 
larger  than  in  1945  and  970  million  bushels  above  average  (1935-39)-  Acre- 
age was,  in  contrast,  about  5  percent  less  than  average  and  has  been  smaller 
only  5  times  in  the  past  fifty  years.    Higher -yielding  hybrid  varieties  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  increase  in  average  yield,  which  at  37.1  bushels  per 
acre,  was  the  largest  ever  recorded,  exceeding  the  1935-39  average  of  25.0 
bushels  "by  12.1  bushels.    Production  estimates  include  2,990  million  bushels 
of  corn  for  grain,  or  91  percent  of  the  total  production.    The  remainder  con- 
sists of  corn  for  silage,  forage,  hogging, and  grazing,  in  grain  equivalent. 
A  higher  percentage  was  harvested  for  grain  than  in  1945?  reflecting  the 
higher  quality  of  the  1946  crop. 

Production  in  Mexico,  reported  at  92.5  million  bushels,  is  one  of  the 
largest  crops  on  record  for  that  country.    Both  acreage  and  yields  per  acre 
are  above  average.    Canada  also  reports  some  increase  in  acreage  and  pro- 
duction compared  with  1945  and  a  substantial  percentage  increase  over  the 
average  period. 
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Corn  production  in  Europe  was  even  less  than  the  small  19*4-5  crop  and 
was  about  60  percent  of  the  1935-39  average,  according  to  latest  estimates. 
Acreage  was  larger  than  in  19*4-5,  but  about  12  percent  below  average.  Smaller 
yields  in  the  important -producing  Balkan  countries,  attributed  to  drought, 
account  in  large  part  for  the  reduction  from  the  19*4-5  outturn.  Large 
decreases  are  reported  for  Rumania  and  Hungary.    Yugoslavia  also  had  low 
yields  as  a  result  of  drought  in  that  area  late  in  the  summer  of  19*4-6.  In 
Bulgaria  both  acreage  and  yields  were  larger  than  in  19*4-5-     In  Greece  the 
crop  was  larger,  but  per-acre  yields  slightly  smaller  than  in  19*4-5-  In 
Italy,  one  of  the  largest  European  corn  producers,  the  crop  was  about  a 
fourth  larger  than  in  19*4-5,  though  acreage  was  smaller.     French  production 
was  estimated  to  be  larger  than  in  19*4-5,  but  both  acreage  and  production  were 
still  considerably  below  average. 

To  facilitate  comparisons  with  earlier  years,  estimates  for  countries 
with  changed  boundaries  have  been  adjusted  to  consider,  so  far  as  possible, 
only  territory  within  the  prewar  boundaries.     If  changes  were  considered,  the 
total  for  Europe  would  be  further  reduced  and  that  for  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
creased correspondingly  to  take  account  of  European  area  now  incorporated 
into  the  Union.    Territory  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is,  Bessarabia, 
Northern  Bukovina,  Ruthenia,  eastern  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  parts  of 
Finland,  before  the  war  produced  about  kO  million  bushels  of  corn. 

Corn  acreage  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  considerably  since  the 
1930-3*4-  period,  when  it  averaged  g.h  million  acres.    During  1935-39,  acreage 
averaged  7.0  million  acres  and  went  somewhat  lower  in  succeeding  years,  re- 
gaining the  loss  in  I9U5  and  19*4-6.    Yields  in  those  2  years,  however,  were 
reduced  by  unfavorable  weather  in  some  areas  and  shortages  of  proper  seed 
and  mechanical  equipment.    Production  was,  as  a  result,  indicated  to  be  con- 
siderably below  the  1935-39  average. 

Production  in  Asia  is  estimated  to  be  above  average,  though  smaller 
than  in  19*j-*4-  and  19^5.    Acreage  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  1935-39,  sub- 
stantial increases  being  reported  for  China,  Manchuria,  and  India.  Chinese 
production  in  lgk6  is  reported  at  305  million  bushels,  or  lo  percent  above 
prewar.    Acreage  during  the  same  period  was  increased  about  20  percent.  Of- 
ficial estimates  for  the  19*4-6  crop  are  not  available  for  Manchuria,  but  both 
acreage  and  production  are  estimated  to  have  been  between  the  1935-39  average 
and  the  high  19*15  level.    Production  in  India,  reported  at  125  million  bushels, 
was  slightly  below  19*4-5,  but  about  17  percent  larger  than  average,  principally 
because  of  increased  acreage. 

Production  in  South  America  will  be  average  or  better,  despite  below- 
average  plantings,  on  the  basis  'of  present  forecasts.    No  official  estimate 
is  available  for  the  crop  now  being  harvested  in  Argentina.     Trade  estimates 
of  the  crop  vary  widely,  but  an  outturn  of  300-350  million  bushels  is  ex- 
pected.   Rocord  or  near -record  yields  would  seem  indicated  if  that  level  of 
production  is  achieved.     Favorable  growing  conditions  were  fairly  general, 
and  earlier  season  potential  damage  materialized  only  locally.    The  planted 
corn  acreage  reported  is  the  smallest  since  192*4-.     The  proportion  of  the  • 
acreage  that  will  be  harvested  is  problematical,  with  favorable  conditions 
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on  the.  one  hand  and  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  set  price  on  the 
other.     (Growers  are  to  receive  the  equivalent    of  76  cents  per  "bushel  at 
ports.)    The  crop  in  Brazil,  the  second  country  of  importance  in  this  area, 
is  placed  at  200  million  bushels.    This  compares  with  the  average  of  215  mil- 
lion "bushels  and  last  year's  large  outturn  of  225  million  bushels. 

Production  in  Africa  was  about  6  percent  above  the  19^-5  crop  but  slightly 
below  average,  according  to  the  most  recent  estimates.    The  crop  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  now  placed  at  83  million  bushels,  compared  with-. '65  million 
in  19^+5  and  the  average  of  80  million.    That  gain  and  the  increase  for  French 
Morocco  are  only  partially  balanced  by  a  decrease  in  Egypt.    In  Oceania, 
production  is  forecast  at  5.8  million  bushels,  or  slightly  below  the  19^5 
total  and  also  below  average.    Harvesting  takes  place  in  Australia  mainly 
from  February -July ,  and  weether  conditions  during  that  period  will  influence 
with  final  outcome. 

This  is  a  regularly  scheduled  report  on  world  agricultural  production  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and 
Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  included:    C.  M.  Purves, 
Acting  Chairman,  R.  L.  Gastineau,  Judith  E.  Downey,  and  0.  K.  Moore. 


I    COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AMD  FEEDS 

U.K,  GRAIN  GOALS, 

GROWERS'  PRICES  UP  .  . 

Higher  guaranteed  grain  prices  to  producers  for  the  I9U7  and  19^3  har- 
vests in  the  United  Kingdom  were  announced  recently,  along  with  acreage  goals 
for  those  tiro  seasons.    Goals  call  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  19'+ 7 
wheat  acreage,  reflecting  current  food  needs  and  the  shortage  of  food  grains 
available  for  import.    Because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  however, 
the  full  acreage  planned  seems  unlikely  to  be  achieved . 

Winter  wheat  acreage,  reported  at  1,553,000  acres,  was  very  little 
larger  than  the  fall  acreage  a  year  ago,  falling  about  20  percent  short  of 
the  plan.    This  leaves  the  expansion  to  be  made  in  spring  wheat,  which  gen- 
erally yields  less  than  winter  wheat  in  that  area.    Probable . frost  damage  to 
winter  grains,  mainly  wheat,  placed  at  about  200,000  acres,  adds  to  the  short 
fall.    Spring  field  work  has  been  delayed  by  storms  and  floods,  which  have 
left  about  200,000  acres  of  cropland  unfit  for  planting  grain  or  root  crops 
this  season.     Delays  in  spring  work  are  expected  to  lower  yields,  as  well  as 
further  reduce  prospects  for  meeting  acreage  goals. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  statement  accompanying  the  announcement 
reaffirmed  the  Government's  policy  of  encouraging  a  shift  from  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  for  direct  direct  human  consumption  as  rapidly  as  the  grain 
position  permits.    The  1943  wheat  target, set  at  2  million  acres  or  about 
20  percent  less  than  for  19^-7,  is  below  1946  acreage.    The  statement  .• 
indicates  that  some  further  reduction  should  be  possible  in  the  three 
succeeding  years.    Since  it  is  considered  desirable  to  maintain  a  higher 
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standard  of  self-sufficiency  in  feed  grains:  than  "before  the  war,  a  com- 
paratively high  level  of  oats  and  barley  production  is  expected. 

Target  acreages  for  the  principal  grains,  compared  with  the  194  6  acre- 
ages are  as  follows,  in  thousand,  acres: 

Grain  1946  1947  '..  ,  !  1948 

Wheat  2,066  2,500 

Barley  2,211  ..  2,075. 

Oats  3,570  3,600  ' 

Eye  55'  '  SO, 

Mixed  grain  460  .    450  ..... 

Revised  grain  prices  for  1.94.7  show  some  increase  over  the  price  schedule 
announced  last  July.    Adjustments  have  "been  designed,  to  encourage  growers  to 
meet  the  set  acreage  goals  despite  the  delays  said  to  "be  inevitable  as  a  re- 
sult of  unfavorable  weather  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Wheat.    The  average  seasonal  price  for  the  1947  crop  has  been  raised 
to  19  s.  per  cwt.,  or  the  equivalent  of  $2.05  per  bushel,  from  the  price  set 
last  July  at  18  s.  6  d.,  or  $2.00  per  bushel.    Acreage  payments  for  both 
wheat  and  rye  continue  at  £  2  ($8.04)  per  acre  through  1947,  but  in  1943 
these  payments  will  be  discontinued,  with  the  average  price  raised  to  20  a  . 
per  cwt. ($2.16  per  bushel). 

Rye.    The  average  price  for  1947  has  been  raised  from  the  former  average 
of  $1.7^  to  the  equivalent  of  $1.86  per  bushel  in  United  States  currency 
with  a  further  increase  to  $2.01  in  1943  when  the.  acreage  payment  is  dis- 
continued. 


Oats.  A  maximum- average  seasonal  price  for  milling  quality  has  been  set 
at  $1.00  per  bushel  for  both  1947  and  1943.    Feeding  grades  carry  a  maximum 
of  $0.93  for  both  seasons.    A  minimum  of  $0.96  has  been  set  as  the  average 
for  19^7  and  $0.94  for  1943.    Former  maximum  averages  established  for  the 
I9U7  season  were  $0.97  for  milling  quality  and  $0.95  for  feed  oats. 

Barley.    The  former  maximum  average  fixed  at  $2.16  for  malting  quality 
for  19Whas  been  increased  to  $2.13  for  1947  and  $2.27  for  1948,  .Milling 
barley  is  to  average    a  minimum  of  $1.73  for  both  seasons,  compared  with  the 
earlier  price  of  $1.64  for  the  194?  crop. 

U.S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
HIT  MOTHER  RECORD 


Rice  exports  from  the  United  States  in  February  of  171  million  pounds 
surpassed  record  shipments  during  previous  months  of  the  current  marketing 
year.    In  the  August -February  period,  larger  shipments  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  than  usual  accounted  for  45  percent  of  total  exports.    A  decline  in 
deliveries  to  Cuba  below  those  of  the  same  months    last  year  is  attributed  in 
recent  weeks  to  difficulty  in  unloading  merchandise  on  Cuban  docks. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Rice  exports  to  specified  countries, 
February  1947,  with  comparisons  a/ 


Countries  of 
destination 

:        August -July        : August -February 

:  February 

:  1937-35^  to 
'  1941-42 

:  19J+5  _k6 : 1945  -^6 

:  I946-U7 

:  ¥ 

;  1946 

:  19^7 
:  k/ 

British  West  Indies 
Netherlands  Indies  . 
Philippine  Islands  . 

•  Million 
pounds 

^3 

275 

19 
„  / 

c/ 

5/ 

1 

d/     :  = 
20 

»Milllon:Million 
.pounds  : pounds 

:      13    :  12 
335    :  252 
30    :  26 
10    :  9 
60    :  60 
185    :  46 
Gh    :  6 
20    :  15 

•Million 
' pounds 

c/ 
202 
22 
5 
0 

25J! 

■  67 
5 

Million 
pounds 

8 
33 

1 
„  / 

~v 

32 
1 
3 

Million 
pounds 

c/ 
57 
3 

c/ 

0 

109 

0/ 

2 

35B 

717    :  426 

555 

82 

171 

a/  Includes  milled  rice,  brown,  broken, 
to  milled  at  65  percent.    b_/  Preliminary 
If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries". 


screenings,  and  rough  rice  converted 
c/  Less  than  500,000  pounds,  d/ 


United  States  shipments  to  possessions  during  1946,  the  latest  period 
for  which  figures  are  available,  were  25  percent  less  than  the  prewar 
(1936-40)  average.  Shipments  to  Hawaii  were  about  equal  to  deliveries  be- 
fore the  war,  but  those  to  Puerto  Rice  were  30  percent  less.  Shipments  to 
the  latter  Territory  during  the  calendar  year  1945,  however,  were  somewhat 
above  the  prewar  average. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

CHINA'S  TUNG -OIL  EXPORTS 
ABOUT  HALF  PREWAR  RATE 

Prospects  for  larger  tung-oil  exports  from  China  brighten.  Shipments 
from  this  leading  producer,  last  year,  of  43,400  short  tons,  were  approxi- 
mately half  the  prewar,  level,  according  zo  reliable  trade  sources  at  Shanghai. 
Of  this  amount  about  65  percent  was  reported  to  have  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States  and  most:of  the  remainder  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union.    The  United  States  actually  received  17,200'tons  during  1946,  part 
of  which  was  reexported  to  European  countries.    Prewar  exports  from  China, 
which  were  normally  estimated  as  constituting  one-half  to  two -thirds  the 
total  production,  reached  more  than  89,000  tons,  over  half  of  which  went 
to  the  United  States . 

Transportation  difficulties  from  the  producing  regions  to  ports  were 
the  biggest  problem  affecting  exports  during  1946,  adding  considerably  to 
the  cost  of  the  oil.    The  c.i.f.  New  York  quotations  for  tung  oil  remained 
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just  under  the  Office  of  Price  Administration' s  ceiling  price  until  it  was 
abolished,  and  some  private  exporters ,  maintaining  they  could  not  sell  to 
the  United  States  at  a  profit,  disposed  of  their  stocks  in  Europe.  Local- 
market  prices  increased  with  the  lifting  of  the  OPA  ceiling  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  trade  to  Hongkong  occurred  owing  to  a 
price  differential  over  that  of  Shanghai  of  about  2  cents  per  pound,  which 
increased  to  6  cents  per  pound,  United  States . currency ,  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  ■         ■•  •  '  f  ->•  —  '  '-'    ;•  .•  '  • .   .      .  ■  *$0"tli 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBEES 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and  qualities  in  specific  markets 


Price  in 

Equivalent 

Market  location, 

Date  « 

Unit  of 

Unit  of 

foreign 

u  .0 .  c en us 

kind,  and  quality 

1947 

weight 

currency 

currency 

per  pound 

Alexandria 

Kan tar 

Ashmouni,  Good 

4-3 

yy  .  \Jy    J_Dt3  . 

hii  7^ 

Ashmouni,F.G..F. 

4-3 

99. U5  IDS. 

Tallari 

40.50 

33.76 

Giza  7,  Gopd-.-  ■ 

4-3 

99 .05  lbs . 

Tallari 

42.50 

30"  43 

Giza  7,  F.G.F. 

4-3 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

39.00 

32.51 

Karnak,  Good 

4-3 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

42.00 

35.01 

Karnak,  F.G.F. 

4-3 

99.O5  lbs. 

Tallari 

■  40.25 

33.55 

Bombay 

Candy 

Jar i la,  Fine- 

4-3 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

430.00 

16.54 

Broach,  Fine 

4-3 

734  lbs. 

Rupee 

505.00 

19.42 

Sind  American,  Fine 

4-3 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

582.00 

22.39 

Punjab    ",  289-F,Fine4-3 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

622.00 

23.92 

Kampala,  East  African4-3 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

920.00 

•  35.39 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

Type  B 

4-7  " 

2204.6  lbs. 

Peso 

2180.00 

29.44 

Lima 

Sp.  quintal 

a/  150.00 

22 . 76 

Tanguis,  Type  5 

4-5 

101.4  lbs. 

Sol 

Pima,  Type  1 

:^-5 

101.4  lbs. 

:  Sol 

a/  186.00 

:  28.22 

Recife 

:Arroba 

Mata,  Type  5 

•4-3 

33.07  lbs. 

:  Cruzeiro 

':  130.00 

:  21.39 

Sortao,  Type  5 

:4-3 

33.07  lbs. 

.  Cruzeiro 

:  135.00 

22.21 

Sao  Paulo 

Arroba 

:  27.89 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 

'4-3 

33.07  lbs. 

■  Cruzeiro 

:  169.50 

Torre on 

Sp.  quintal 

.b/ 

|b/  

Middling,  15 /lb" 

"4-4 

101.4  lbs. 

:  Peso 

Compiled  from  weekly- cables  from  representatives  abroad, 
a/  Nominal.  : 
b/  Not  quoted. 
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TOBACCO 


ITALY  TO  INCREASE 
TOBACCO  ACREAGE 


The  Italiam  State  Monopoly  has  authorized  tobacco  farmers  to  plant 
151,000  acres  this  year.    Actual  plantings,  however,  are  forecast  at  about 
121,000  acres,  and  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  a  crop  of  about  126 
million  pounds  may  be  produced.    In  1946,  production  amounted  to  100  million 
pounds,  from  106,000  acres,  and  the  wartime  (1940-44)  average  was  86  million 
pounds  annually.    There  was  a  steady  decline  during  war  years,  and  the  1944 
crop  was  less  than  one-half  that  of  1940.    The  1945  crop  showed  a  further 
decline. 


ITALY:    Tobacco  acreage  and  production, 
1946  with  comparisons 


!  Year 

Area 

Production 

1,000 

Acres 

pounds 

93,841 

66,976 
50,396 
36,868 
99,711 

:1944  

.  64,555 
55,558 
106,233 

:19^5   

a946   

Area 


Acres 

81,447 
79,366 
113,073 


Production 


1,000 
Pounds 

95,5H 
113,044 
103,616 

95,900 


Administration  of  State~Monopolies 


Numerous  types  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  Italy.    The  principal  ones  are 
Kentucky  and  similar  fire -cured  types  used  chiefly  in  cigars  and  smoking  mix- 
tures and  semi -Oriental  (sun-cured),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 
Air-cured  types  include  Burley,  Maryland,  and  Subtropical,.    In  recent  years, 
production  of  flue-cured  leaf  has  become  fairly  important,  averaging  7 ,4  mil- 
lion pounds  during  the  5  years  1940-44.    After  a  crop  of  only  2  million  pounds 
in  1945,  production  rose  to  7  million  in  1946.    Flue-cured  yields  are  re- 
ported to  approximate  1,500  pounds  per  acrec 

In  the  early  1920' s  large  imports  of  leaf -tobacco,  principally  United.  •,. 
States  fire-cured,  were  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Italian  tobacco  in- 
dustry.   In  1923,  for  example,  leaf  imports  totaled  4l.3  million  pounds,,  and 
the  United  States  supplied  30.6  million  pounds,  or  74  percent  of  the  total.   .  - 
In  that  same  year,  Italy's  exports  of  leaf  amounted  to  1.2  million  pounds  - 
leaving  a  net  import  of  40.1  million  pounds.    In  1937,  imports  totaled  only 
4.3  million  pounds,  against  exports  of  l4„5  million,  resulting  in  a  net  ex- 
port of  10.2  million  pounds.    During  the  intervening  years,  the  Monopoly  had 
successfully  encouraged  domestic  production,  particularly  of  fire-cured 
types,  and  this  important  market  for  United  States  tobacco  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

During  the  war  years,  forced  exports  to  Germany,  and  increased  domes- 
tic consumption,  seriously  depleted  tobacco  stocks.    From  July  1940  to 
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June  19*4-3,  leaf  exports  from  Italy  averaged  31  million  pounds  annually. 
The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  short  crops  of  19^-  and  19^5 s    As  ,of 
June  30,  19*4-6,  tobacco  stocks  amounted  to  8k  million  pounds ,  compared  'yith  ' 
231  million  on  June  30,  19^0o    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco -since  ; 
liberation  have  not  been  sufficient  to  furnish  much  relief.    From  July  to 
October  19^-6,  leaf  imports  amounted  to  only  about  330,000  pounds.  Imports 
of  products,  however,  have  been  stepped  up  to  partially  compensate  for  the 
shortage  of  aged  leaf ,    For  July -October  19*4-6 ,  imported  products  totaled  15 
million  pounds,  practically  all  from  Switerland, 

In  prewar  yeeprs  Italian  consumption  of  tobacco  products  averaged  about 
69  million  pounds'-  annually  .    During  .  the  early  war    years,  however,-  consump- 
tion increased  substantially  and  in  19*4-2-14-3,  reached  97  million  pounds.  Es- 
timates place  consumption  for  the  12  months  beginning  July  19*4-6  at  about  68 
million  pounds,  exclusive  of  considerable  quantities  reaching  consumers 
through  other  than  usual  trade  channels  „    Rationing  has  been  used  to  insure 
equitable  distribution  of  products.    With  prospects  improving  for  imports  •- 
from  abroad,  and  with  the'  promise  of  considerable  addition  to  stocks  from 
leaf  of  the  19*4-7.  crop,  the  Monopoly  anticipates  an  end  to  rationing  In  19*4-8. 

•  FRUITS, VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

SPANISH  ORANGE  CROP.   

UP  19  PERCENT  :    

The  19^6-J+7  Spanish  crop  of  sweet  oranges  and  tangerines  is  expected 
to  total  Ik, 960, 000  boxes  (70  pounds),  19  percent  above  the  previous  sea- 
son's crop  of  12,598,000  boxes,,  according  to  latest  official  estimates, 
This  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  prewar  production,  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  severe  damage  caused  by. the-  freeze  in  January  19*4-6.    Frost  damage 
is  estimated  at  5  percent  in  the  Levant i  and  10. percent  in  Murcia,  and  losses 
from  winds  at  15  percent  in  the  Levant!  and  5  percent  in  Murcia,    The  current 
crop  is  reported  to  be  largely  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  citrus 
area  where  the  fruit  matures  early,  in  the  season. 

Exports  of  Spanish  oranges  totaled  approximately  ^,00^,000  boxes  (70 
pounds)  through  February  23,  19*4-7.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  leading  importe 
receiving  1,333,000  boxes,  followed  by  the  Netherlands,  863,000.?  Sweden, 
698,000-36^^  610,000;  Switzerland,  337,000;  Eire,  159,000; : and  Denmark, 
*4-,000.    Most  of  these  shipments  moved  prior  to  January  1«    Im  February an 
agreement  was  reached  to  ship  an  additional  933,000  boxes  (70  pounds)  to  the 
United  Kingdom  between  mid-March  and  mid -April,  ic  . 

In  early  March  remaining  stocks  were  estimated  at. about  7 > 000 ,000  boxes, 
of  which  it  appeared  that  not  more  than   about  2, 000 ;0QO  Million  boxes  Would 
be  exported  because  of  exchange  problems  and  other  reasons,  leaving  a  probable 
surplus  above  domestic  requirements,    .    .  .  .  :. 

NOTE:    See  page  266  for  recent  release  on  Mediterranean  filbert  production. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


CANADA  ENDS 
MEAT  RATIONING 

Meat  rationing  in  Canada  ended  midnight  March  26.    Although  rationing 
had  "been  suspended  February  29,  1944,  it  was  reimposed  September  10,  1945, 
and  continued  until  last  month.    The  difficulty  in  retaining  an  experienced 
staff  to  supervise  the  rationing  system  was  given  as  the  reason  for  dis- 
continuance.   Price  controls  over  meat,  meatless  days  (Tuesdays  and  Fridays) 
in  public  eating  places,  and  area  distribution  of  meat  and  slaughter  quotas 
and  permits  will  be  continued.    Housewives  will  be  asked  to  observe  meatless 
days  to  aid  in  censerving  meat  that  might  be  exported  against  the  bulk  con- 
tracts in  effect  with  the  United  Kingdom.    The  Government  expects  to  under- 
take certain  publicity  measures  to  inform  the  public  of  the  need  for  restraint 
in  the  use  of  meat  supplies  for  each  area  to  prevent  temporary ' shortages. 


WOOL  SALES  HEAVY 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Offerings  at  wool  auctions  in  South  Africa  during  the  first  8  months 
(July -February)  of  the  current  season  amounted  to  188  million  pounds,  or 
about  5  percent  above  the  prewar  average  for  the  same  period.    Sales,  how- 
ever, were  25  percent  larger  than  the  prewar  rate  as  approximately  79  percent 
of  the  quantity  offered  was  sold,  compared  with  an  average  of  66  percent  in 
prewar.    This  is  exclusive  of  private  transactions.    Including  private  trans- 
actions sales  totaled  153  million  pounds,  in  the  first  6  months  of  the 
season  (July -December) .    This  total  comprised  132  million  pounds  of  current- 
clip  wool  and  21  million  pounds  of  Joint  Organization  wool. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:    Monthly  range  of  price,  grease  basis,  of  specified 


Month 

Super-combing  (64's-70's)  Average -combing  (64's-70,sJ 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1945-46 

1946-47 

August  a/  . . . ,  

September   

October   

November   

December   

January   

February   

Cents 
per  pound 

22.3  -  30.0 
22.1  -  30,5 
22.1  -  33.4 
21.3  -  31.5 
22.3  -  30.0 
16.7  -  20.0 
21.1  -  33.3 

Cents 
per  pound 

29.6  -  42.1 

29.2  -  42.1 

28.3  -  42,1 
30.9  -'46.3 
30.9  -  42.5 

33.4  -  45.5 

31.7  -  47.6 

Cents 
per  pound 

20.2  -  26.1 
19.6  -  27.7 
18.8  -  31.1 
18.8  -  28.6 
19.2  -  28.8 
20.2  -  30.5 
19.2  -  27^3 

Cants  , 
per  pound 

25.9  -  36.3 
25.9  -  36.3 
25.O  -  40.5 

25.4  r  43.4 
25.0  -  39.6 

27.5  -  39.6 
28.4  -  kk^j_ 

Office  of  Foreign 


Agricultural  Relations.     Compiled  from  cabled  reports. 


a/  No  quotations  in  July,  sales  began  in  August. 


South  Africa  stocks  taken  over  by  the  Joint  Organization  just  before 
the  current  season  began  totaled  about  106  million  pounds.    Joint  Organiza- 
tion offerings  in  South  Africa  in  the  last  half  of  the  present  season  (Jan- 
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uary-June)  are  expected  to  amount  to  between  13  and  22.5  million  pounds 

(50,000  to  75,000  bales). 

Prices  have  made  substantial  gains  since  the  opening  of  the  selling 
season  in  August.    The  range  of  super-combing  wools,  10  -  12  months'  growth  of 
6h's  -  70 's  fineness,  in  February  was  31. 7  to  h"J  .6  cents  a  pound,  an  in- 
crease of  7  -  13  percent  above  the  opening  sales  in  August'.    The  increase 
in  average  wools  of  comparable  grade  ranged' from  10  to  23  percent.  Price 
increases  in  South  Africa  over  February  a  year  earlier  ranged  from  a  minimum 
of  43  to  a  maximum  of  6k  percent,  depending  upon  type  and  grade.    The  average 
increase  was  about  50  percent. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  8  months  of  the  cur- 
rent season  totaled       million  pounds,  compared  with  8l  million  in  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  season  and  an  average  of  2  million  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  prewar  seasons  193^-35  -  1938-39-    Prewar  exports  to 
the  United  States  averaged  only  about  1  percent  of  total  exports  annually. 
During  the  five  war  (1939-^0  to  19^3-^*0  seasons  this  percentage  rose  to 
about  k-Q  percent  of  total  exports. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EL  SALVADOR'S  COFFEE 
CROP  REVISED  DOWNWARD 

The  Salvador  Coffee  Company  now  places  the  exportable  surplus  from  El 
Salvador's  19I+6-V7  coffee  crop,  formerly  forecast  at  920,000  bags,  at 
863,000  bags.    This  compares  with  an  exportable  surplus  of  7^8,000  bags  from 
last  year's  crop  and  the  19^0-4^  average  of  about  928,000  bags  annually. 

Approximately  805,000  bags  of  coffee  were  exported  from  EL  Salvador  in 
19^6,  of  which  81  percent  was  destined  to  the  United  States,  13  percent  to 
Canada.,  and  5  percent  to  Europe.    Exports  in  19^5  totaled  962,000  bags,  and 
the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  was  922,000.  bags  annually.    Before  the  war, 
about  59  percent  of  the  coffee  exports  was  to  the  United  States,  37  percent 
to  Europe,  and  1  percent  to  Canada.     During  January  and  February  19^7,  El 
Salvador  exported  237,000  bags  and  312,000  bags,  respectively,  mostly  to  the 
United  States . 

El  Salvador  ranks  third  among  coffee-exporting  countries  of  the  world. 
Coffee  is  the  country's  most  'important  export  crop,  constituting  75-85 
percent  by  value  of  total  exports.    The  crop  year  runs  from  October  1  to 
September  30,  but  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  is  harvested  from  October  to  April. 
Exports  of  new -crop  coffee  usually  begin  in  January. 


